544                                                                  THE DISPERSION OF WESTERN EDUCATION
Western educators of the empires have been criticized for not adapting their own
curricula to their students' needs or for having little regard for the literature or cultural
traditions of the colonial peoples. The assimilation policies of the French especially led
them to transplant their Western syllabi and curricula without substantial change.
While this undoubtedly helped to create African and Asian elites who were equipped
to lead their own peoples into modernity faster than otherwise would have happened,
it also created doubts, confusions, alienation, and a "provincial mentality" which,
Edward Shils argues, continues to mark most of the Western-educated elites whose
only modern culture is the culture of the foreign metropolis which sent them their
teachers or to which they came as students. They stand as intellectual provincials in
relation to the Western metropoles much as Roman intellectuals did to Greece,
northern Europeans to Renaissance Italy, eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Ameri-
cans to England, France, and Germany, and nineteenth- and early twentieth-century
Russians to Western Europe:
India was, and remains, an intellectual province of London, Oxford, and
Cambridge. The areas of Africa, once or still ruled by British, have become
intellectual provinces of these same centers (and to a lesser degree, of British
provincial universities). Africans in the French-governed territories are provincial
vis-a-vis Paris, just as Indonesia, against its own will, still remains a province of
the Universities of Amsterdam, Leiden, and Utrecht, and, insofar as it refuses
them, of other European and American universities. Even in the violently
nationalistic Middle East and even among the new generation of less sophisti-
cated intellectuals the cultural life of the foreign metropolis still exerts its great
attraction.
In each of the provinces, the possession of a degree from a metropolitan
university is a claim to respect and to preference for an appointment in
government or in education. The universities in the provinces are modelled on
those of the metropolis, down to the syllabi of study, the required textbooks
and sometimes even the questions on examinations.
The textbooks from which the student studies in college are usually from
the metropolis. His most respected teachers have been educated there. In many
of the new states, the language in which he is educated is the language, not of his
own people, but of the metropolis. He comes to appreciate the values of going to
the metropolis for further studies-under the urging of kinsmen and teachers
who perceive the advantage which it confers and who also feel that it is
intrinsically valuable to be "foreign returned." The novels he reads, the science
he studies and practices, the principles of administration which he applies, the
economic policy which he recommends or seeks to carry out, all come from the
foreign metropolis.
The culture of a foreign metropolis is the only modern culture he pos-
sesses. If he denies that culture, he denies himself and negates his own aspira-
tions to transform his society into a modern society.24
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